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In accord with our recently announced plan of presenting book reviews, so far as possible, in a more systematic 
and topical form, a number of titles dealing with philosophy, social ethics and education are reviewed in this issue. The 


author of the reviews is Rev. Frank Monroe Crouch, formerly secretary for social service of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church.—Tue Enpiror. 


“The world and the individual,” to use Royce’s phrase, 
have always formed the poles of human thinking. What 
is the universe, and what am I in relation to it? The 
answer has been given in many different ways excluding 
the field of professional philosophy. 

One of the most vital ends of education, by and large, 
is the orientation of the child or the adult with reference 
to his partial and his total environment. In our day, 


9: qi. pedagogical methods have been evolved, sometimes 


ithout adequate recognition of the need of a new con- 
tent of instruction. This particular matter is dealt with 
in the first of the books under review here. 


THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
By Everett Dean Martin. New York, W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1926. $3.00. 


The author, who is Director of the People’s Institute 
and lecturer at the New School for Social Research, takes 
sharp issue with what he designates as the method of 
“animal training” which characterizes a large part of 
contemporary secular instruction. In his judgment, the 
aim of liberal education is not to train any one to do 
any thing, but rather to train every one to be somebody. 
In an age that vaunts itself on efficiency, Mr. Martin’s 
protest is timely. He repudiates at least one method 
which has been evolved by latter day pedagogues and 
educational psychologists, based largely upon investiga- 
tions of animal psychology—what has been called the 
method of “trial and error,” and, in the judgment of 
the present reviewer, rightly. His book is largely, in 
fact, an indictment of our present day civilization, its 
aims and methods—with its strong tendency to propa- 
ganda of various types on the one hand, and to uniformity 
and conformity to accepted standards on the other hand. 
He stresses the “educational value of doubt”: “a man 
is known by the dilemmas he keeps.” The “free spirit,” 
moving at ease in the larger world of thought, realizing 
heirship to the culture of all ages, and capable of 
culling the ripe “fruit of the tree of knowledge”—this is 
an ideal in which the Director of the People’s Institute 
is at one with the thinkers of two thousand years. His 
treatise may indeed be commended for its breadth of 
outlook, its catholic approval of the good, the beautiful 


volume here under review. 


and the true, and its pungent, epigrammatical, even if 
occasionally vernacular, style. In his discussion of his 
subject he has much to say about its relation to the 
“good life’”—a matter which also bulks large in the second 


EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE. By Ber- 
TRAND Russet. New York, Boni and Liveright, 
1926. $2.50. 


The brilliant mathematician, psychologist and philos- 
opher, who has not only touched but illuminated these 
three fields, here turns his attention to an equally vital 
matter in a stimulating essay. Much of what he says 
is frankly irrevelant to America, having in view a country 
where “public schools” are not public but private. The 
difficulty which the enlightened but democratic English- 
man experiences in finding an educational institution in 
which his offspring can be placed without the danger 
either of vulgarization or of excessive “aristocratization” 
is really the occasion of Mr. Russell’s book. He is think- 
ing of his own children and how he shall orient them 
as individuals in a world order. He sees three issues— 
between aristocrats and democrats, between “men who 
aim only at material good, and men who care for mental 
delights,” between “useless” and “useful” knowledge. 
In connection with the last issue, he is inclined to reject 
as useless a knowledge of Latin and Greek—“much of 
the value of the Greek tradition can be conveyed to people 
who do not know Greek; and as for Latin tradition, its 
value is not really very great”—and to stress as useful a 
knowledge of French and German because of the valuable 
living literatures to which they give access. Mr. Russell 
does not go quite so far as Emerson, who inquired why 
he should learn any foreign language when there were 
available English translations of the real masterpieces. 
The author has some interesting things to say about dis- 
cipline, including the Montessori brand. He has no sym- 
pathy with the modern tendency to “soft pedagogy,” 
with the total elimination of coercion in favor of interest. 
The bulk of his book is given over to character educa- 
tion, with chief stress on the elimination of fear, of 
which he himself is most afraid! This part of his dis- 
cussion includes an almost wholly admirable chapter on 
sex education, with corollaries concerning marriage 


= 
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which are by no means wholly admirable. In a brief 
final section he lays down some general principles for 
intellectual education from the pre-adolescent to the uni- 
versity stage. 

The question of what to teach and how to teach it, 
involving not only possible but actual friction between 
the liberal spirit of progressive educators and the re- 
pressive tendency of apprehensive controllers of educa- 
tion, is cogently and exhaustively discussed in a third 
volume— 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY. By Bessie Louise Pierce. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. $3.25. 


Here is a record of the frank recognition by American 
educators and people, since the very beginnings of our 
own history, of the need of historical instruction, offset 
by the increasing tendency, especially marked during the 
Civil War and the World War by stringent efforts at 
control by the powers higher up in favor of the status 
quo, which is the real animus of the disloyalty charges 
brought against teachers, for instance since 1917, as well 
as against text books of American history. Under the 
Lusk laws, repealed in 1923, fifty teachers were brought 
to trial in New York City, and others throughout the 
state, while text books by authors of such repute as Hart 
of Harvard, Beard, formerly of Columbia, Channing, 
Muzzey, and others have been subjected to the fine comb 
of super-patriotic agencies, and many of them condemned 
as being obviously pro-English, or pro-German, or anti- 
Catholic, or what not. This study reveals a startling con- 
dition of affairs in our American educational institutions, 
which is emphasized by a fourth volume, 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND ITS RULERS. 
By J. E. Kirxpatricx. New York, New Republic, 
Inc., 1926. $1.00, 


which surveys attempts, only too successful, to control 
the higher instruction of these United States by “captains 
of industry” acting through “captains of erudition” 
(Veblen’s phrase)—the newer type of college president 
who organizes education like industry and hires and fires 
instructors with the assent, tacit or explicit, of absentee 
boards of trustees, whose business meetings are all too 
frequently held in Wall Street. Dr. Kirkpatrick’s review 
of the Amherst-Meiklejohn controversy is illuminating. 
He does not wholly acquit the former president of that 
institution of failure to understand the true function of 
a college president. He did, however, revitalize the in- 
tellectual life of the college during his eleven-year tenure. 
The author shows how the original educational democ- 
racy of Harvard and of William and Mary was replaced 
by the educational autocracy of Yale, Princeton, and 
many other of our recent colleges and universities, which 
have taken control of policy, curriculum and administration 
out of the hands of the teaching body, transferring it 
to the other agencies just mentioned. This represents 
another split from the original Continental method and 
from the more recent tendency in Canada, and especially 
in South America, toward large and effective student 
participation in problems of policy, curriculum and ad- 
ministration. One of the most interesting higher educa- 
tional ventures in the United States is represented by 
Antioch College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, which was 
redeemed from an untimely death in 1920 by the new 
president, Arthur E. Morgan, a practicing engineer, who 
effected contact and correlation between the college and 


the outside world by sending out half the student body in 
alternate five-week periods to learn jobs in adjacent, and » 
sometimes distant, communities. The chapter on in- 
surgent student publications and undergraduate revolts 
against autocratic discipline, as for instance at St. 
Stephen’s College, Annandale, New York, is also timely. 

But if education represents the attempt to orient the 
infant or adolescent in his world, the attempt to do this 
for the adult is represented by philosophy, which has 
traditionally been keen on the world view. That adult 
America at least has awakened to an interest in a matter 
for which it has not always had an appetite is evidenced 
by the fact that the next volume here under review has 
already become a “best seller,” 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Wit Durant. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1926. $5.00, 


of which about 140,000 copies have been sold to date. 
This book is, then, the most successful attempt to pop- 
ularize philosophy for the American public, though for 
the professional student it will not be so satisfactory, 
and is indeed not designed to compete with the more 
authoritative histories of philosophy by Windelband, 
Weber, and others. The professional or even semi-pro- 
fessional student will at once be struck with the great 
gap between the second chapter dealing with Aristotle 
and the third chapter treating Francis Bacon: the story 
of philosophy from the Greeks to the Renaissance is 
dismissed in ten pages. The book, in short, is a series 
of brief biographies of various philosophers, including not 
only the Greeks and Bacon, but Spinoza, Voltaire, Kant 
(with incidental allusion to Locke, Rousseau, and othe 


philosophers between the great Frenchman and the greatt #4 
German), Hegel, Schopenhauer, Spencer, Nietzsche, three 1 
contemporary European philosophers (Bergson, Croce 
and Bertrand Russell himself), and three contemporary 
American philosophers (Santayana, James, and Dewey). 
One of the most stimulating chapters in the book is that 
on Voltaire, who is in our day apparently being re-appre- 
ciated. A versatile if volatile intellect (for Voltaire was 
not too profound!), alert to all contemporary issues, a 
novelist and short-story writer as well as historian and 
critic, Voltaire was primarily a pamphleteer whose func- 
tion was to undermine the prestige, power and pretensions 
of the French Catholic Church. The story of Voltaire’s 
almost melodramatic career, capped with a popular ova- 
tion which assumed the dimensions of a triumph on his 
last visit to Paris, is graphically told. Not every philos- 
opher has lived so in the limelight, and perhaps provi- 
dentially, for the limelight is not-conducive, after all, to 
the most cogent thinking. On the whole, the German and 
English philosophers found themselves unassailed and un- 
molested by the very macrocosm whose secrets they were 
trying to read, notably Kant, whose great intellectual feat 
was performed in the midst of the struggle of his country 
for national rehabilitation after the disaster of Jena. Per- 
haps, however, it was this very aloofness from contem- 
porary events which conduced to the Kantian a priori 
philosophy, which has since his day been progressively 
rejected in favor of a more realistic approach to the 
macrocosm, though idealism in various forms is still with. 
us, notably in the neo-Italian school of Benedetto Croce, 
and his disciple, now independent of his master, Giovanni 
Gentile. But on the whole, the more pragmatic and real- 


istic approach represented by James, Schiller, and the 
neo-realistic and neo-critical schools of America offers a 
clearer way to the comprehension of the environment to 
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which the individual must adjust himself. This newer 


ie is illustrated in two recent studies— 


E WORLD AND ITS MEANING. By G. T. W. 
om New York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1925. 


THE WAYS OF KNOWING. By W. P. Montacue. 

New York, Macmillan Co., 1925. $5.00. 

Patrick’s book is a useful supplement to Durant’s for 
the reader who is not satisfied with mere personalities, 
but who desires to get a more systematic view of the 
total scope of philosophy and its problems. Patrick 
stresses the relations of philosophy with science, with 
religion, with ethics and with esthetics. His synopsis 
of subjects as given in Chapter V might well serve as a 
basis of a course in philosophy—divided as it is into cosmo- 
logical inquiries, ontological inquiries, the philosophy of 
mind, the theory of knowledge (epistemology), and the 
higher values of life. It raises, incidentally, such ques- 
tions as whether ours is the only inhabited or habitable 
planet, quoting A. R. Wallace (Man’s Place in the Uni- 
verse, 1903) in support of the view, perhaps somewhat 
startling as emanating from a biologist (of equal rank with 
Darwin), who at the same time was physicist, astronomer, 
and geologist, that our planet is the only one that has 
ever been or ever will be capable of creating and sup- 
porting life as we know it. Our earth, held Wallace, 
occupies a central place in the universe, and so does man. 
Patrick does not wholly agree, yet he is not willing to 
eliminate teleology, which must, however, cease to be 

t of the “designing mind” and be conceived as that 


eg 
ty) ov an “attractive force”’—of an “ultimate” rather than 


an “original” cause. 

Another leader of this same school is Professor Mon- 
tague, whose book, above listed, is an epistemological 
monograph which leaves on one side the (metaphysical) 
“problems concerning the nature of reality.” The book 
is divided into two main parts (plus a post-scriptal dia- 
logue “The Knower and the Known”): “Ways of At- 
taining Knowledge,” involving the “six methods of logic” 
(authoritarianism; mysticism; rationalism, and empiri- 
cism, treated together; pragmatism; and skepticism), 
which take their origin respectively from testimony, in- 
tuition, reason, sense, perception, practice and doubt. To 
the skeptical denial of any possibility of knowing [ignor- 
abimus| he opposes the possibility, if not the probability, 
of knowing : tgnoramus—we do not know—which is quite 
a different thing from maintaining that we shall not 
know. It is in fact the progressive enlightenment result- 
ing from the more and more extensive as well as intensive 
application of scientific method which is steadily changing 
ignoramus to cognoscimus. If, as Montague shows in his 
discussion of the “three methods of epistemology” in Part 
II (objectivism, dualism, subjectivism), the subjectivist 


so far as there is a knower, and the objectivist is right 
in maintaining that there must be some external reality 
to be known, the antithesis can be reconciled in the 
dualist notion that the system of objects as experienced 
¢: system of objects as existing independently of the 
riencing subject are determined by separate sets of 
causes and that consequently they vary independently of 
one another. Each of the three epistemological methods 


“expresses a different aspect of the knowledge situation 
—or rather each expresses the whole situation from a 
particular angle, making clear and explicit certain values 


is right in maintaining that nothing is known except in 
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which the other two leave vague and implicit.” Both 
Berkeley and Johnson were right in their historic con- 
troversy ! 

The abstruseness of such epistemological questions is 
doubtless the great reason why philosophy has not made 
a larger popular appeal. Many philosophic discussions 
have not been sufficiently concrete. The books with which 
we are still concerned, however, in this number deal with 
more definite issues. The settling of accounts between 
macrocosm and microcosm, the world and the individual, 
involves at least some attempt at action on the part of 
the human self. This activity in turn involves the ques- 
tion of right and wrong in both individual and social 
conduct, and at least one writer to be mentioned here 
maintains that ethical conduct is unnecessarily compli- 
cated by trying to relate it to a satisfactory “world-view.” 
This view is represented in 


CIVILIZATION AND ETHICS. By Atpert 
ScHWEITZER. London, A. & C. Black, 1923. $4.00, 


designed as the second part of a trilogy (The Philosophy 
of Civilization, of which the first is The Decay and the 
Restoration of Civilization and the third, not published, 
The World View of Reverence for Life). Dr. Schweitzer, 
one of the most versatile and original as well as erudite 
minds of our generation, who holds three doctorates 
(theology, medicine, music) and has acquired almost a 
world reputation by his Geschichte der Leben-Jesu- 
Forschung, an English translation of the first edition of 
which was put out some fifteen years ago under the title 
The Quest of the Historical Jesus, has profited: by his 
period of medical missionary work in equatorial Africa 
to evolve an ethical philosophy which he here presents in 
a preliminary fashion by tracing historical ethical the- 
ories from the Greeks to our own day. The projected 
ethical solutions of Plato, Aristotle and their followers 
were balked of fruition by the decline of antique civiliza- 
tion. The later Stoicism emitted a ray of optimism, which 
was rekindled in the Renaissance and post-Renaissance 
periods, in the form of a belief in progress more and more 
mechanical and automatic in content and process. This 
belief has, in Schweitzer’s view, deluded our whole mod- 
ern world. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
attempted to “give ethics a foundation in thought.” The 
age of rationalism found the basis of civilization in the 
“ethical faith in progress” just referred to. The “opti- 
mistic ethical world-view” was presented not only by Kant 
but by Fichte, while Hegel gave expression to what 
Schweitzer denominates a “supra-ethical opportunist 
world-view.” Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, however, in- 
terrupted this prevailing optimistic progress, though the 
fight for it has been continued by what Schweitzer calls 
“academic ethicists” (Sidgwick, Stevens, Wundt, Paul- 
sen, Hoffding), the post Kantians (Cohen, Hermann), 
the exponents of the “ethics of self-fulfillment” (Mar- 
tineau, Bradley, Green, Laurie, Seth, Royce), of “natural 
philosophy and ethics” (Lange, Eduard von Hartmann, 
Bergson, Chamberlain, Keyserling, Haeckel). But this 
ethical philosophy comes to naught in Schweitzer’s view 
because of its connection with natural philosophy. “It 


attempts to give itself out as being actually itself in some 
way the exaltation of life, and in so doing its character 
is so altered that it really ceases to be ethics at all, or 
else it resigns altogether, whether it be that it quits the 
field as in Keyserling’s supra-ethical world-view, or that, 
as in Bergson, it declines to trouble nature-philosophy 
with ethical questions.” The only way is to rebuild ethics 
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on an independent foundation, which, in Schweitzer’s 
opinion, should be that of an all-inclusive reverence for 
life, not only human but sub-human (one is reminded of 
Lawrence Sterne’s Uncle Toby and the fly on the win- 
dowpane), with the result that Schweitzer’s own ethical 
philosophy has close affiliations with that of our humane 
societies (the S. P. C. A. and the like). As was to have 
been expected from Schweitzer’s encyclopedic tendency, 
he covers a vast range of literature, representing many 
conflicting opinions and requiring close concentration on 
the reader’s part. 

It may be taken as a part of the merit of Schweitzer’s 
theory (The Quest of the Historical Jesus) that he holds 
that apocalypticism has been proved fallacious and that the 
real hope for Christianity and the world lies in the spir- 
itualizing of our contemporary and future social order. 
That is why such studies as those with which we are here 
concerned may be especially commended to the attention 
of those who desire to apply Christian principles to human 
problems. Even more than the philosopher or the educator 
does the Christian minister need to study the relations 
between the world and the individual. 

Easier though by no means unstimulating reading in the 
general ethical field will be found in 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 
By Josepn A. Leicuton. New York, D. Appleton 
and Company, 1926. $3.50, 

which relates in Part I, ethics to social philosophy, in- 

volving such topics as customary morality and such in- 

stitutions as the family, property, neighborhood, vocational 
class, state, church, school, and goes on in Part II to 
present landmarks in the history of western ethics 

(Greeks, Romans, early and medieval Christianity, the 

naturalistic and humanistic schools of the seventeenth 

and eighteenth centuries, utilitarianism, the German 
idealists, the biological ethics of Spencer and Nietzsche, 
etc.). This is followed by a consideration of the psy- 
chological bases of ethics, in which, reacting against mech- 
anistic or behavioristic psychology, the writer empha- 
sizes the moral freedom of the individual, his capacities 
for not only suggestibility and imitation but for self- 
expression, organic sympathy, and thought. Conscience 
is also discussed—its genesis and implications. The 
author’s own theory is that of “social humanism.” “I 
think it better to define the moral standard as consisting 
in the expression of the spiritual self or personality 
through the service of the objective, social, spiritual 
structures that are imposed in the cultural life of human- 
ity—in the service of the communal life; in the family, 
the neighborhood, and community, the vocation, and, 
through these, in the service of the nation and of the 
more universal interests of humanity that are expressed 
in the moral and spiritual values embodied in education, 
literature, art and science.” The book closes with a dis- 
cussion of applied ethics or social philosophy, involving 
questions of progress, justice, political authority, and the 
function of the state, man and the machine, with the 
ethics of economic distribution and the proposed social- 
istic and cooperative solutions. He believes that social 
principles should be applied to education both in the 
family and in the school, which should so far as possible 
socialize the content of the curriculum. The final chap- 
ter deals with religion and the community, involving the 
relation between social ethics and religion and stressing 


the need of “faith in a reality transcending — 
(The book has copious and valuable bibliographies off 
books in English only—probably because of the popu 
appeal which the volume is designed to make. The auth® 
is not unacquainted, however, with the German literature 
of the subject.) 

The next volume, 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAPITALISM, 1 
By R. H. Tawney. New York, Harcourt, Brace and” 
Company, 1926. $3.50, 


makes a special application of the idea of this very 
relation between the individual and the community, in 
one of its most crucial aspects. The relation of religion 
and industry has long attracted attention: America in 
fact has lagged considerably behind England and the Con- 
tinent in studying this subject. Anyone familiar with 
the broad lines of the influence of the church on economic — 
matters will realize that Christianity has always stood, 
in theory at least, for the commercial and industrial 
“square deal,” involving remuneration proportionate to 
the needs of the worker, care of the sick or disabled 
worker, provision of proper hours and conditions of toil. 
By certain modern students, indeed, a too roseate picture 
has been painted of life and labor in the Middle Ages: 
under the egis of the Roman Church. 

Tawney is not the only one who has noted the divoreal 
between the theory and practice of the medieval church 
in this respect. The bulk of his book, however, is devoted 
to the relations between nascent Protestantism and rising 
capitalism, in which he admittedly follows the lead of. 
not only such English authorities as Cunningham, Ashl 
Coulton and others, but particularly of Continental i& 
vestigators—Sombart, Brentano, Levy, Troeltsch, the last 
of whose Protestantism and Progress and Soziallehren 
der Christlichen Kirchen are based upon Max Weber’s 
famous essay, Die Protestantische Ethik und der Geist, 
das Kapitalismus. The author’s study rests throughout 
upon a scholarly familiarity with the sources as well as 
with secondary authorities, including literature not only 
in English but in Latin, German, French, and Italian, 
and is to be commended as a type of work of which more 
examples are needed. The position maintained, not with- 
out contradiction by the authorities just mentioned, with 
whom Tawney essentially agrees, is that the relaxation 
of religious control of daily life which resulted from the 
Protestant Reformation, at least in Germany, worked 
together with the Calvinistic stress on industry and the 
already chafing mercantile forces of the day to the end 
of divorcing religious ethics and. economics and ultimately 
allowing the world of business to go its own way. The 
Calvinists at Geneva, the Scotch Presbyterians, and our 
own New England Puritans by their practice and precept 
did much to justify commercial activity on a profit basis 
if they did not actually warrant it—a position totally 
opposed to the medieval view that commercial activity, 
as we are again beginning to demand, should aim at @ 
true social service—supplying the demands of the com= 
munity. It is largely, indeed, because industry has got 
away from a communal organization and outlook that 
our latter day industrial problems have arisen. Studigg 
of conditions in different and perhaps happier days ng} 
do something to alleviate our present woes. For such 
reason Tawney’s monograph is to be commended. 
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